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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



May, 



Support for these extravagances is secured in many 
ways. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hobson] puts 
on his mask of fear and drives the timid into camp. He 
goes up and down the country telling the people of the 
awful things to come if they do not adopt his panacea. 
He parades frightful Japanese warriors before them, 
rattling their armor and inviting attention to their awful, 
frowning faces and murderous weapons, until rich people 
with eccentric taste are now afraid to use the images of 
these Oriental creatures for hall decorations. In season 
and out, on the Chautauqua circuits, among the moun- 
taineers of Alabama, on the floors of Congress, and at 
the assemblies of the Women's Christian Temperance 
Union, my eloquent, amiable and interesting friend from 
Alabama unceasingly pleads for more and bigger Dread- 
noughts. From the hustings, and wherever two or three 
are gathered together who will listen, he, Cassandra-like, 
bawls out his awful prophecies that the yellow peril is 
closing in about us, and in a refulgent, yellow peroration 
he asks for resolutions directed to Congress commanding 
more battleships, which the terrified ladies usually concede. 

This year he is unusually modest. The Secretary of 
the Navy asks for two battleships, and the committee 
reports as instructed. Our friend from Alabama, who 
one time wanted twelve, now only asks for four. He 
explains his moderation by saying that he wants merely 
to maintain an equilibrium in armament, to preserve 
peace by equilibrium. He explains that he wants what 
I will venture to call a huge navy in the Pacific and an- 
other huge navy in the Atlantic. That will make two 
equilibriums he demands. 

How fortunate it is, Mr. Chairman, that we have no 
territory on the Baltic, the Mediterranean, the Black Sea, 
and all the other seas, big and little, that are scattered 
throughout the world! It would bankrupt us just to 
maintain the equilibriums demanded by the gentleman 
from Alabama. Now, what is the common sense of this 
suggestion ? It is to disarm by agreement. To reduce 
armaments everywhere, and in the interest of a world 
that is producing a scant supply of bread, to have all these 
consuming sailors and soldiers go to the plow and work- 
shop. We would by that means maintain an equilibrium 
worth while and get more comfort for the human family 
at the same time. They would cease to be consumers ; 
they would become producers. They would cease to be 
tax eaters ; they would become taxpayers. 

Gentlemen who represent shipyards, those who have 
armor plate or gun factories within the boundaries of 
their districts, and those who hope to have either, or 
both, rally to the banner of the Secretary and support his 
program. The Pacific coast does it, because of its long 
seaboard, because of the profit it creates for merchants 
and others, and, possibly, because it is really afraid of the 
Japanese, although I do not believe it. That is how 
support is brought to this bill. The allies of terror and 
plunder are usually strong enough to win, and I suppose 
that this bill will go through the House substantially as 
reported from the committee. 

When it was reported by the committee, newspapers 
said that the Secretary of the Navy had had his way, and 
that complacent committeemen had done exactly what 
he commanded them to do. As a member of the legisla- 
tive branch of the government, I was somewhat chagrined 
to see such a publication. I wish that I could feel that 



this House would resent the aggression of executive 
officers, and make it known clearly and definitely that, 
while they may control the reports of a committee, they 
cannot direct the votes of Representatives. 

The committee is not frank with the House. It puts 
the cost of these two battleships at $6,000,000 each. The 
mere hull costs that. The ship complete, with armor 
plate to protect its sides against the shells of the enemy 
and with guns to hurl projectiles at the enemy, will cost 
nearly as much more. The actual cost of these great 
ships- of war will be about $12,000,000 more than stated, 
and that much should be added to the totals of this bill 
if Congress is to be frank with the people and let them 
know the real amout they will have to pay. 

I do not have the technical knowledge to discuss the 
relative merit of this or that style of ship, and I shall not 
undertake it. I will content myself with saying that a 
naval officer, in whose professional skill I have great con- 
fidence, told me lately that, in his judgment, the sub- 
marine boats, that in comparison cost but a trifle, were, 
boat for boat, more than a match for the big ships of 
war. He said that if we only wanted a defensive navy, 
that if it were not our purpose to wage aggressive war at 
a distance, we should build more submarines and fewer 
Dreadnoughts. 

Mr. Chairman, all these extraordinary expenses, the 
steady and inexcusable growth in the cost of our naval 
and military establishments, have their origin in the 
political blunders of 1898. Had we been true to the 
principles upon which this republic is supposed to be 
based, we would not now have embarrassing political 
associations from which dangerous situations may arise. 
Had we promptly come away from the Philippines, 
leaving the inhabitants of those islands to their own devices 
and to the control of their own country, we would not 
now be neighbors to the Japanese. Without that prox- 
imity there would be no chance for a quarrel with a peo- 
ple who have never invaded our continent and who have 
no thought of doing so. The Filipinos did not want our 
control in 1898 ; they do not want it now. They claim 
the right to govern themselves, and have always been 
ready to accept the perils and responsibilities of inde- 
pendence. It is exactly the sort of political aspiration 
that one would think Americans should sympathize with. 
It squares precisely with the position our fathers took 
in 1776 and with the Declaration of Independence. 

[The rest of Mr. Slayden's speech was devoted to 
further discussion of the Philippine situation as it has 
been and now is, and to a strong plea that our. govern- 
ment will take steps to grant the Filipinos their inde- 
pendence. This, he believes, would take away the strong- 
est argument used by the big navy promoters in support 
of their contention. — Ed.] 
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Honor to Elihu Burritt. 

BY JAMES L. TRTON. 

When on the tenth of May the New England Peace 
Congress lays a laurel wreath on the grave of Elihu 
Burritt in New Britain, it will show respect to the mem- 
ory of a man who has at last come to his own. Hereto- 
fore Mr. Burritt has been known to most people as " the 
learned blacksmith," a self-made man who with his mar- 
velous mind learned many languages ; but hereafter he 
ought also to be called " the Apostle of Peace.'' 
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The other day I visited New Britain in order to get 
into the spirit of the background from which Mr. Burritt 
came. I met there people who had known him in their 
childhood, and who felt as grateful for his moral influence 
in their lives as people in Boston have felt grateful to 
Phillips Brooks for his inspiring sermons. They had in 
their possession letters sent from friends or admirers of 
Mr. Burritt with subscriptions towards the Burritt Memo- 
rial that will be completed in the future. One of the 
most impressive of these letters contained a sentence 
written by the daughter of Sir Rowland Hill, the dis- 
tinguished British reformer, with whom Mr. Burritt 
worked when he went to England to advocate penny 
postage. These are her words taken from the biography 
of her father : 

" A frequent and always welcome visitor at my father's 
house was this son of America, Elihu Burritt, «the 
learned blacksmith,' as he was habitually called. He 
was one of the most interesting as well as most refresh- 
ingly unconventional of men, but was never offensively 
unconventional, because he was one of ' nature's noble- 
men,' sweet-tempered, gentle-mannered and pure minded." 

Mr. Burritt's portrait, taken from life, hangs in the New 
Britain Institute. One glance at it is enough to give the 
impression contained in this letter, that Mr. Burritt was 
a gentleman. He had a refined and benevolent face, 
which testified to the highest inward character. 

I was told that Mr. Burritt began his study of lan- 
guages out of curiosity to know them, but that he con- 
tinued it because it helped him to understand as he could 
in no other way the different nations of the world. 
Providence, together with his wonderful insight, led him 
from the first to become an internationalist. A turning 
point in his career came in 1843, when he prepared a 
lecture on the " Anatomy of the Earth," which he thought 
corresponded to the interdependence of the different 
parts of the human body, while the comparison in turn 
suggested the interdependence of the nations whose 
interests, instead of being hostile, should be friendly. He 
believed, therefore, that nations ought to live in peace and 
harmony. 

After this discovery Mr. Burritt practically gave up 
his life to the world-peace movement. In his newspaper, 
The Christian Citizen, published at Worcester, Mass., 
he had a Peace Department, an idea that was unusual in 
his time. His celebrated Olive Leaf Mission was a 
publicity bureau by means of which he supplied articles 
on peace and brotherhood to the newspapers of Europe 
and America. He was the medium of communication 
between the friends of peace in Great Britain and in the 
United States in their agitation for the settlement of the 
Oregon question without a war. Like Lincoln, he believed 
in compensated emancipation. If he had been allowed 
to have his way, the slaves of the South would have been 
paid for in money instead of blood. He organized a 
Universal Brotherhood on a plan large enough to be in- 
clusive of all nations and races. Touched by the suffer- 
ings of Ireland, which he visited during its famine, he 
appealed to the United States for help, and met with a 
response that made a lasting bond of friendship between 
the people of these two countries. 

Mr. Burritt was the prime mover in the great Inter- 
national Peace Congresses held in Europe and Great 
Britain from 1848 to 1851. At these gatherings he 



popularized in the Old World the American plan for a 
congress and court of nations, which is now being 
worked out in the Conferences and Court at The Hague. 

Mr. Moneta, president of the Italian Peace Society, 
who was one of the lifeguards of Garibaldi, once said as 
he stood over the grave of Burritt : " I have no flowers, 
but I lay my heart, the heart of an old soldier, on the 
grave of the Apostle of Peace." 

The people of New Britain fully appreciate the inter- 
national significance of Mr. Burritt. He is not a prophet 
without honor there. Every feature of the ceremony at 
the proposed exercises will be carried out with the dignity 
and propriety becoming the man and his world-wide 
mission. The delegates from the Congress will be met 
by a procession of three thousand school children, who 
will sing a chorus at Mr. Burritt's grave. The flags of 
all nations represented in New Britain will be carried by 
leading representatives of those nations. When the 
memorial wreath is laid on the monument, Dr. James 
Brown Scott will deliver an oration. Rabbi Wise of 
New York, ex-Governor Utter of Rhode Island and 
others, will speak at a mass meeting to be held in the 
evening at Russwin hall. The occasion will enrich the 
intellectual features of the Congress by combining senti- 
ment with instruction. The unique program of the cele- 
bration is attracting attention throughout the country. 



Field Secretary's Report for April. 

BY CHARLES E. BEALS, FIELD SECEETAET. 

The itinerary of the Field Secretary for the last month 
has included a trip to Cleveland, where eight addresses 
were delivered, thanks to the thoughtful preparations 
made by President Thwing of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, who is also president of the Cleveland Peace 
Society, and of Mrs. Lucius Webster, the tireless secre- 
tary of the society. On Sunday morning, March 20, Rev. 
Dr. Nathaniel W. Pratt, pastor of the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, opened his pulpit and the Field Secretary 
preached on " The Prince of Peace, or the Convergence 
of History." In the afternoon he spoke at the vesper 
service of the Girls' College on the topic, " Dreamers and 
Their Dreams." The evening message was delivered in 
the Superior Avenue Baptist Church, Rev. Dr. Lemon, 
pastor. The theme was, " My Peace — Not as the World 
Gives." On Monday and Tuesday mornings the college 
chapel exercises were devoted to the thought of peace, 
and the Field Secretary's themes were, " The Transforma- 
tion of War " and « The World's Scrap-pile." Through 
the courtesy of Dr. Pratt, who attended the seventeenth 
Universal Peace Congress in London in 1908, an oppor- 
tunity was offered for a review of the peaoe movement 
before the Congregational Ministers' Meeting and the 
Quadrangle Club. The latter organization is an interde- 
nominational club of clergymen. On Tuesday afternoon 
was held the meeting of the Cleveland Peace Society, 
President Thwing presiding. "The Far-flung Battle 
Line of Peace " was the subject presented. 

Another pleasant trip was a visit to Purdue University, 
LaFayette, Ind. President W. E. Stone had extended a 
cordial invitation to the Field Secretary to address the 
students, and on the acceptance of this invitation arrange- 
ments were made to hold a collegiate oratorical debate. 
A most enjoyable, instructive and inspiring meeting was 



